Figure 5. The effect of program stretchout on quantities procured for the Air Force's F-15 aircraft

and the Army's Patriot missile
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tail of the defense budget, has proliferated as well. One
indication of this growth is that the number of senate of-
fice buildings has tripled since 1959, while the number of
senators has remained the same.

What happens when Congress examines every detail of
the defense budget? In FY 1984, legislators changed more
than 700 line items in the defense appropriations bill and
more than 1,000 line items in the authorization bill,4 The
net effect of all this oversight is not only instability and
uncertainty but, far worse, the inefficiencies and reduced
effectiveness that taxpayers get for their dollars. Clearly,
the corrective action needed is greater self-discipline on
the part of Congress. The first step undoubtedly should be
a multiyear defense budget; specifically, a biennial budget
process is most likely to win approval. Lawmakers have
presented numerous bills over the last year or two to effect
such a changeover, and many in Congress recognize the
need.

However, while Congress sets the tone and has proven
extremely disruptive to the defense budget process, re-
sponsibility for the Defense Department's budgetary woes
belftiigs to others too. A cynic might claim, "Congress an-
nually changes 50 percent of the defense line items, but
DoD internally changes essentially 100 percent of them."
The latter changes reflect a desire on the part of defense
management, particularly those on the budget side, to get
as much into the budget as they can each year and worry
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about the outyears as they come. In fact, during the course
of one recent study in which proponents of greater stability
were arguing for more multiyear contracting, the two-star
general in charge of his service's budget process said he
was quite concerned about multiyear contracts because
they took away his "flexibility," Obviously, he recognized
that flexibility is the inverse of stability, and you can't
have both.

The typical approach in DoD is to assume that if a pro-
gram can get started in the budget process it will stay in,
even if it has to be done at a lower annual rate, Thus, in-
serting a program into the budget often requires a great
deal of "initial optimism" concerning the likely cost of the
total effort. With some help from unrealistically low initial
estimates, a program can get its nose in the budgetary tent.
This approach allows the service's overall budget to con-
tain more programs than would otherwise be the case if
the service budgeted each one realistically. For example, it
may permit ten programs to be carried in a budget that
might adequately fund seven. The approach also produces
some very predictable results. Program costs grow not
only to what would have been a realistic initial estimate,
but well beyond that due to the additional funding neces-
sary to compensate for inefficiencies caused by program
instability and stretchout. The service's overall budget
problem also gets worse, since this same phenomenon is
simultaneously happening on all of its programs! Conse-
quently, the services must contend with an ever-increasing
"bow wave" of growing program costs.

By way of illustration, consider the original annual pro-
duction budget for seven large DoD programs (see Figure
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